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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the newsof the day. 
Trams—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 
Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them. 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
urn usacopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 
Address“ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida WN. Y.” 


Che Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H Tuacker, Superintendent. 











sSteel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western ‘l'rapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 
8. Newnousse, Superintendent. 

Garden-Hoes: A new and very complete arti- 
cle cuiled the Scur#Le Hog, is munulactured and 
oiered Ww the gardemimg public as abuve. 








Sewing-Silks: Merciants and Ts aders supplied 
Wibu tue Varivus Kiuds of American mauulaccure, 
ab Wihuesdle prices. 

A. W. Gann, U H. Mivvgr, UC. Otps, 4g nis. 

Traveling-iagsi anu Assortmenat of our own 
Muuuiaciure, from careiully selected stock. 
‘Mercuants supplied. 

ii. W. BURNHAM, 
Mus. EK. WiirrisLp, 

Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 

sbyies, aud thorougnly made, 
ius. 8. Van VeLzen, Superintendent. 


Superintendents. 





_— 


Paim-ieaf tats manufactured and for sale at 
tae Commuuity. : 

Mus. A. UC. Sears, Superintendent. 

Milling ; Custom work done as usual at the 


Community Grist-muiil, 
D. J. stati, Miller. 





deub-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefuily 
executed ut the CircuLar Uflice. 





Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larne, Uneida Association. e 
Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 


Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. ¥. 








Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, .... PUTNEY, VT. 





-Weallingfora Commune. 
FRUIT & MABKET GARDENING, 


Traveling=-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
AR. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIBCULAR, 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 


an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 

published at the office of The Circular, Oneida, 


N. 





Salvation from Sin; Kxplained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; E 2d and 3rd) of the 


Onerwa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


par Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 


sam Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the ahove publications, are particular- 


The Flight into Egypt. 


We select the following pleasant episode from 
Mrs. Stowe’s ‘Dred.’ The simple, childlike and 
practical faith of Old Tiff is quite edifying and 
not uninstructive. How many of us carry into 
our every day life the spirit that takes God pre- 
cisely at his word, and believes that he mears 
just what he says in his promises tous? Sucha 
simplicity of faith is worth more than all the dig- 
nity and intelligence of merely intellectual illu- 
mination; and draws us near to him who conceals 
his treasures from the wise and prudent, and re- 
veals them unto babes. To understand the story, 
it should be observed that Tiff was the slave of a 
poor and dissipated white man, whose wife had 
died, leaving two children, Fanny and Teddy, and 
who were ill treated by their step-mother, a low 
and unprincipled woman. Hence Tiff resolved 
to escape with the children in the night, and our 
extract begins just as the trio have started upon 
their perilous journey : 

‘ Yer,’ said Tiff, ‘all right. Now de angel 
of de Lord’ll go with us into de wilderness !’ 

‘ There’s plenty of angels there, an’t there ?? 
said Teddy, victoriously, as he lifted the little 
bundle, with undoubting faith. 

‘ Laws, yes!’ said Tiff. ‘I don’ know why 
dere shouldn’t be in our days. Any rate, de 
Lord ’peared to me in a dream, and says he, 
Tiff, rise and take de chil’en and go in de land 
of Egypt, and be dere till de time I tell dee.’ 
Dem is de bery words. And ’twas tween de 
cock-crow and daylight dey come to me, when 
I’d been lying dar praying, like a hail-storm, 
all night, not gibing de Lord no rest! Says I 
to him, says I; ‘ Lord, I don’ know nothing 
what to do ; and now, ef you was por as I be, 
and I was great king, like you, I’d help you! 
And now, Lord,’ says I, * you must help us, 
’cause, we at’t got no place else to go; ‘cause, 
you know, Miss Nina she’s dead, and Mr, John 
Gordon, too! And dis yer woman will ruin 
dese yer chil’en, ef you don't help us! And 
now {haps you won’t be angry ! ‘But I has to 
be very bold, ’cause tings have got so dat we 
can’t bar ’em no longer!’ Den, yer see, I 
dropped ’sleep; and I hadn’t no more’n got to 
sleep, jist after cock-crow, when de voice came!’ 
‘ And is this the land of Egypt,’ said Teddy, 
* that we’re going to ?’ 

‘I spect so,’ said Tiff. ‘ Don’t you know de 
story Miss Nina read to you once, how de an- 
gel of de Lord ’peared to Hagar in de wilder- 
ness, when she was sitting down under de bush. 
Den dere was anoder one come to ’Lijah when 
he was under de juniper-tree, when he was 
wandering, up and down, and got hungry, and 
woke up; and dere, sure ’nough, was a corn- 
cake baking for him on de coals! Don’t you 
mind Miss Nina was reading dat ar de bery 
last Sunday she come to our place’ Bregs de 
Lord for sending her tous! I’s got heaps o’ 
good through dem readings.’ 

‘Do you think we really shall see any 7? said 
Fanny, with a little shade of apprehension in 
her voice. ‘I dont know as I shall know how 
to speak to them.’ 

‘ O, angels is pleasant-spoken, well-meaning 
folks, ailers,’ said Tiff,‘ and don’t take no 
"fence at us. Of course, dey knows we ain’t 
fetched up in der ways, and dey don’t spect it 
of us. It’s my ’pinion,’ said Tiff, ‘dat when 
folks is honest, and does de bery best dey can, 
dey don’t need to be ’fraid to speak to angels, 
nor nobody else; ’vause, you see, we speaks to 
de Lord hisself when we prays, and, bress de 
Lord, he don’t take it ill of us, no ways. And 
now it’s borne in strong on my mind, dat de 
Lord is going to lead us through the wilder- 
ness, and bring us to good luck. Now, you 
see, I's going to follow de star, like de wise 
men did.’ 

While they were talking, they were making 
their way through dense woods in the direction 
of the swamp, every moment taking them 
deeper and deeper into the tangled brush and 
underwood ‘The children were accustomed 
to wander for hours through the wood ; and, 
animated by the idea of having escaped their 
persecutors, followed Tiff with alacrity, as he 
went before them, clearing away the brambles 
and vines with his long arms. every once in a 
while wading with them across a bit of morass, 
or climbing his way through the branches of 
some uprooted tree. It was after ten o’cloek 
at night when they started. It was now after 
midnight. Tiff had held on his course in the 


coming upon some camp or settlement of them. 

About one o’clock they emerged from the 
more tangled brushwood, and stood ona slight 
litle clearing, where a grape-vine, depending 
in natural festoons from a sweet gum-tree, made 
a kind of arbor. The moon was sbining very 
full and calm, and the little breeze fluttered 
the grape leaves, casting the shadow of some 
on the transparent greenness of others. The 
dew had fallen so heavily in that moist region, 
that every once ina while, as a slight wind agi- 
tated the leaves, it might be heard pattering 
from one to another, like rain-drops. Teddy 
had long been complaining bitterly of fatigue. 
Tiff now sat down under this arbor, and took 
him fondly into his arms. 

‘ Sitdown, Miss Fanny. And is Tiff’s brave 
little man got tired? Well, he shall go to 
sleep, dat he shall! We’s got out a good bit 
now. I reckon dey won’t find us. We's out 
here wid de good Lord’s works, and dey won’t 
none on ’em tell on us. So, now, hush, my 
por little man; shut up your eyes!’ And Tiff 
quavered the immortal cradle hymn, 

* Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber!’ &c. 

In a few moments Teddy was sound asleep, 
aud Tiff, wrapping him in his white great-coat, 
laid him down at the root of a tree. 

‘ Bress de Lord, dere an’t no whiskey here,’ 
he said, ‘nor no drunken critturs to wake him 
up. And now, Miss Fanny, por chile, your 
eyes is a falling. Here ’s dis yer old shawl I 
put up inde pocket of my coat. Wrap it 
round you, whilst I scrape up a heap of dem 
pine-leavas, yonder. Dem Is reckoned mighty 
nt for sleeping on, cause dey ’s so healthy, 

inder. Dar, you see, I’s got a desput big 
heap of ’em.’ 

‘I’m tired, but I’m not sleepy,’ said Fanny. 
‘ But, Tiff, what are you going to do?’ 

‘Do,’ said Tiff laughing, with somewhat of 
his old, joyous laugh. ‘ Ho! ho! ho! I’s go- 
ing to sit up for to meditate—a ’sidering on de 
fowls of de air and de lilies of de field, and all 
dem dar Miss Nina used to read ’bout.’ 

* * * * * 

When Fanny and Teddy were both asleep, 
Old Tiff knelt down aud addressed himself to his 

rayers ; and, though he had neither prayer- 

ook, nor cushion, nor formula, his words went 
right to the mark, in the best English he could 
command for any occasion ; and, so near as we 
could collect from the sound of his words, 
Tiff’s prayer ran as follows : 

*O, good Lord, now please do look down 
on dese yer chil’en. I started ’em out, as ye 
telled me ; 2nd now whar we is to go, aod whar 
we isto get any breakfast, I’s sure I don’t 
know. But, O good Lord, you has got every- 
ting in de world in yer hands, and it’s mighty 
easy for you to be helpirg on us; and I has 
faith to believe dat you will. O, blessed Lord 
Jesus, dat was carried off into Egypt for fear 
of de King Herod, do, pray, look down on 
dese yer por chil’en, for I’s sure dat ar woman 
is as bad as Herod, any day Good Lord, you’s 
seen how she’s been treating on ’em ; and .now 
do pray open a way for us through de wilder- 
ness tode promised land. Everlesting—A- 
men.” 

The last two words Tiff always added to bis 
prayers, from a sort of sense of propriety, 
feeling as if they rounded off the prayer, and 
made it as he would have phrased it, more like 
a white prayer. We have only to say, to those 
who question concerning this manner of pray- 
er, that, if they will examine the supplications 
of patriarchs of ancient times, they will find 
that, with the exception of the broken English 
and bad grammar, they were in substance very 
much like this cf Tiff. 

The Bible divides men into two classes ; 
those who trust in themselves, and those who 
trust in God The one class walk by their own 
light, trust in their own strength, fight their 
own battles, and have no confidence otherwise. 
The other, not neglecting to use the wisdom 
and strength which God has given them, still 
trust in his wisdom and his strength to carry 
out the weakness of theirs. The one class go 
through life as orphans; the other have a Fa- 
ther. 

Tiff’s prayer had at least this recommenda- 
tion, that he felt perfectly sure that something 
was to comeof it. Had he not told the Lord 
allabout it? Certainly he had; and of course 
he would be helped. And this confidence Tiff 
took, as Jacob did a stone, for his pillow, as be 
lay down between his 
soundly. ¥ . . 


eyes shut to the fact that, between three and 
four v’clock there came crackling through the 
swamps the dark figure of one whose journey- 
ings were more often by night than by day 

Dred had been out on one of his nightly excur- 
sions, carrying gamc, which he disposed of for 
powder and shot at one of the low stores we 
have alluded to. He came unexpectedly on 
the sleepers, while making his way back. THis 
first movement, on seeing them, was that of 
surprise ; then, ig and examining the 
group more closely, he appeared to recognize 
them. Dred had known Old Tiff before ; and 
had occasion to go to him more than once tw 
beg supplies for fugitives in the swamps, or to 
get some errand performed which he could not 
himself venture abroad to attend to. Like 
otbers of his race, Tiff on all such subjects, 
was so habitually and unfathomably secret, 
that the children, who knew him most intimate- 
ly, had never received even a suggestion from 
him of the existenee of any such person. 

Dred, whose eyes, sharpened by habitual. 
caution, never lost sight of any change in bis 
vicinity, had been observant of that which had 
taken place in Old Tiff ’s affairs. When there- 
fore be saw him sleeping, as we have described, 
he understood the whole matter at once. He 
looked at the children, as thay lay nestled at 
the roots of the tree, with something of a 
softened expression, muttering to himself,— 
‘ They embrace the Rock for shelter.’ 

He opened a pouch which he wore on his 
side, and took from thence one or two corn- 
dodgers and half a broiled rabbit, which his 
wife had put up for hunting provision, the day 
before, and, laying them down on the leaves, 
hastened on to a place where he had intended 
to surprise some game in the morning. 

The chorus of birds awakened Old Tiff, ac- 
customed to habits of early rising. He sat 
up and began rubbing his eyes and stretching 
himself. He had slept we!l, for his habit’s of 
life had not been such as to make him at all 
fastidous with regard to his couch. 

‘Well,’ he said to himself, ‘ any way, dat 
ar woman won’t get dese yer chil’en, dis yer 
day!’ And he gave one of his old hearty 
‘aughs, to think how nicely he had out-witted 

er. 

‘ Laws,’ he said to himself, ‘ don’t I hear 
her now! ‘ Tiff! Tiff! Tiff!’ she says. Holla 
away old mist’! Tiff don’t hear yer! no, nor 
de chil’en eider, por blessed lambs !’ 

Here, in turning to the children, his eye fell 
on the provisions. At first he stood petrified, 
with his hands lifted in astonishment. Had 
the angel been there ? Sure enough, he thought. 

‘ Well, now, bress de Lord, sure ’nough, 
here’s de very breakfast I’s asking for last 
night! Well, I knowed de Lord would do 
something for us; but I really didn’t know as ’t 
would come so quick! May be ravens brought 
it, as dey did ’Lijah—bread and flesh in de 
morning, and bread and flesh at night. Well, 
dis yer’s a so. I won’t wake 
up de por little lambs. Let ’em sleep. Dey’ll 
be mighty tickled when dey comes fur to see 
de breakfast ; and, den, out here it’s so sweet 
and clean! None yer nasty "bacca-spittins of 
folks dat does’nt know how to be decent.- - 
Bress me, I’s rather tired, myself. I spects 
I’d better camp down again, till de chil’en 
wakes. Dat ar crittur’s kep me gwine till I’s 
got pretty stiff, wid her contrary ways. Spect 
she’ll be as troubled as King Herod was, and 
all "Rusalem wid her!’ . 

And Tiff rolled and laughed quietly, in the 
security of his heart. 

‘I say, Tift, where are we?’ saida little 
voice at his side. 

‘ Whar is we, puppit?? said Tiff, turning 
over; ‘why, bress yer sweet eyes, how does 
yer do, dis mornin? Stretch away, my man! 
Neber be ’fraid; we’s in de Lord’s diggins 
now, all safe. And de angel’s got a breakfast 
ready for us, too!’ said ‘Tiff, displaying the 
provision, which he had arranged on some 
vine-leaves. 

‘O, Uncle Tiff, did the angels bring that 7’ 
said Teddy. ‘ Why didn’t you wake me up? 
I wanted to see them. I never saw an angel 
in all my life !’ 

‘Nor Ineider, honey. Dey comes mostly 
when we’s ’sleep. But, stay, dere’s Miss Fan- 
ny, a waking up. How is ye, lamb? Is ye 
*freshed ?” 

‘O, Unele Tiff, I’ve slept #0 sound,’ said 


children and slept}Fanny; ‘and I dreamed such a beautiful 
° ° * {dream ?’ 











ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 


swamp, where he knew many fugitives were 
concealed ; and he was not withont hopes of 


But, though Tiff and the children slept all 
night, we are under no obligations to keep our 


‘Well, den, tell it right off, "fore breakfast,’ 


said Tiff, ‘ to make it come true.’ 
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* Well,’ said Fanny, ‘I dreamed J was in a 
desolate place, where I couldyn’t get out, all 
full of rocks and brambles, and Teddy was with 
me ; and while we were trying and trying, our 
ma came tous. She looked like our ma, only 
a great deal more beautiful ; and she had a 
strange white dress on, that shone, and hung 
clear to her feet; and she took hoid of our 
hands, and the rocks opened, and we walked 
through a path into a beautiful green meadow, 
full of lilies and wild strawberries ; and then 
she was gone.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Teddy, ‘maybe ’t was she who 
brought some breakfast te us. See here, what 
we ’ve got!” 

Fanny looked surprised and pleased, but, 
after some consideration, said : 

‘I don’t believe mamma brought that. I 
don’t believe they have corn-cake and roast 
meat in heaven. If it had been manna. now, 
it would have been more likely.’ 

‘ Neber mind where it comes from,’ said Tiff. 
‘It’s right good, and we bress de Lord for it.’ 

And they sat down accordingly, and ate 
their breakfast with a good heart. 
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ONEIDA, OCTOBER 23, 1856. 
Industrial Growth. 

One of the great questions which lies across 
the path of every Association or Community 
gathered promiscuously, is, How to provide 
means of profitable industry for its members ? 
'‘Lhis is more particularly the difficulty at the out- 
set, when there is a general lack of organization 
and discipline among the company, and some per- 
haps think it is about enough to do to live under 
the new conditions they find themselves in, with- 
out further exertion. It is evident that until the 
point of ample provision for remunerative employ - 
meat is secured, together with a good organiza- 
tion actually engaged in production, an associa- 
tion is hardly in a condition for much extension. 
In fact, under such circumstances, the larger the 
body the more anomalous its situation, since the 
necessities of subsistence the more overbalance 
its ordinary means of supply. 

Our Community has had a full share of wrestling 
with this indostrial difficulty in its past career, 
and,—thanks to the special providence that supplies 
even manna in the desert to every truc and he- 
roic movement,—while it has been sustained in the 
transition, it has also been led to the attainment 
of all that could be desired in the way of ready 
and productive employment for all classes of its 
members. We appreciate this fact in our pres- 
ent life, as one of its most gladdening features, 
and «n encouraging proof of the practicability o1 
self sustaining industrial combination, under mght 
conditions. The carrying on of our business is 
becoming continually more easy. The various 
industmes at the garden, the mill, the trap-shop, 
{' bag-making and hat-making departments, <c., 
&6 not have to go abroad to solicit patronage, but 
are generally pressed to their full extent by 
orders from buyers. So that any one whv has an 
hour to spare can ‘spill in’ to the work in any 
direction, with the satisfaction of knowing that 
his labor is really helpful and to good purpose. 
With plenty to do of all sorts, the ennui of idle- 
ness is pretty well displaced in the Community. 

oe —aom—e cg 
Well-Born Men. 

To us, the idea of ‘good blood,’ meaning there- 
by the advantage of a cultivated ancestry, is, we 
cvnfess, no whim. In view of the mental and 
physical degeneracy that is noticeable in a multi- 
tude of instances, the idea of 4 scientific propaga- 
tion has been from time to time broached, yet 
nothing has been done, nor cun be, so long as 
society is actuated by its present animus. The 
necessity of having none but the best-born sub- 














jects for cultivation, has not entered into the plans 


of educators. They have had to content them- 
selves with such subjects as chance offers. Crab 
apples, bad pears, and poor peaches, have an- 
awered for the cultivator when nothing else could 
be had; but something better can be had—must 
be had. All the ordinary means of education, 
books, schools, and society, are not adequate to 
ensure the noblest specimens of humanity. None 
hut well-born men should be born. Let the 
right sort of men be born, and there will be little 
for the educator to do—growth and good fruits 
will be spontaneous. 

As tbe world now goes, propagation is too 
much in the hands of the very worst classes. As 
«# general thing, the fecundity of a race is propor- 
tionate to its imperfect development. Passion 


and appetite preside over this department of hu- 
wan nature, when in truth moral sentiment and 


an inspired reason should have the entire control 
of it. The result is, that the world istoo full 
of diseased and imperfect mental, moral, and 
physical organizations. We, as well as others, 
perhaps, have felt the saddening influence of 
thinking that degeneracy and imperfection were 
stamped upon us from birth. 

We will not undertake to define our own theory 
of scientific procreation, or that of any one else, 
while we mention some of the conditions that 
will necessarily govern it. This department of 
human nature can be redeemed by no other means 
except the direct interposition of the Spirit of 
Truth—mere science cannot touch it—it is a 
province belonging exclusively to Ourist. The 
victory of the spirit over the flesh—the conquest 
of appetite by the truth—is the key of the gos- 
pel,—the prerequisite of every genuine good to 
man. All of the noblest achievements of unre- 
generate man, are the product of a state aralogous 
to this victory of the spirit over the flesh. The 
truth is, admitting the formula, that ‘like begets 
like,' none are in the highest and truest sense fit- 
test t6 procreate, who have not made this con- 
quest of themselves. Passion and appetite must, 
while they furnish motive power and fire, submit 
in this sphere, as in ali others, to the control of 
truth and an inspired will. The distinction be- 
tween the amative and propagative functions of 
man’s sexual nature, is not only one of the attci- 
butes of this victory, but is also the only practi- 
cal means by which scientific procreation can be 
insured ; to propagate or not to propagate at will, 
is the one indispensable cordition. 

There is a power preparing, that will yet wrest 
this department from the hands of the devil, by 
which he has spread and attempted to perpetuate 
himself in the world. In the hands of Christ, 
this department is destined to produce as stupen- 
dous results for good, as it has heretofore for evil. 
Departing Glory. 

One of the noteworthy signs of the times is 
the change of public opinion in Europe respecting 
the people and institutions of the United States. 
England has always ridiculed American preten- 
sions, and persisted in calling American society 
somewhat of a humbug. In continental Europe 
it has been far otherwise. The United States 
have been looked upon as the ideal country—a 
government to be imitated. Its very existence 
hag been, if we may trust our information, a pro- 
hfic source of discontent among the governed, and 
a cause of inquietude to the governing classes. 
The American, traveling upon the continent, has 
been treated with a politeness, and been the object 
of an attention, not to be attributed to his per- 
sonal character, but to the fact that he was an 
American, and supposed to enjoy the advantages 
of euperior institutions. It is no longer so.— 
From France and Sweden we hear of the loss of 
American prestige. C. L. Brace, author of ‘ Home 
Life in Germany,’ who, in his journeyings in that 
country, received a ‘welcome guaged by his na- 
tion’s prestize, writes from Sweden, saying that 
the United States is no lunger the ‘ideal country.’ 
Slavery, the barbarisms and brutalities of Con- 
gress, and Fillibustering, (a manifestation, perhaps, 
ofan old Norse element yet in the American 
character,) have wrought this change. We de 
not regret this dissipation of an illusion. While 
we are free to admit that the Government of this 
country has served a purpose and continues to do 
80, we areas free to admit that we have little 
confidence in its genius, and are pleased with any 
lessening of confidence in it on the part of the 
people. We say now, as we have said before, 
that we must look to some other source for the 
supreme good «f man than governmental action. 
The writing of God’s laws upon the hearts of 
men, is what is needed—not legislative enact- 
ments. Goverment ina grect degree stands in 
the way of this enacting of God's laws. To be 
sure there is a church, but it is overlaid by the 
State ; the State, not it, has the attention of man- 
kind to-day. There is to be a government, the 
only true ideal one, that will supplant every 
human government, and therefore we rejoice at 
any veakening of confidence in this or any other 
human government. 








About Grapes, 

If any man that owns land wishes to marry 
poetry and utility, let hiin plant a grape-vine and 
give it the needful nursing, and he will verily be 
‘rewarded according to his works.” Let him 
watch the laws of its growth, let him watch it 
dyeing its clusters in the autumn hght, and when 
he inbales their halfintoxicating aroma, and tastes 
their delicious sweets, which nature has, with her 
most cunning chemistry, distilled from earth, and 





rain, and air, he will feel that the grape isa ‘royal 
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fruit,’ one fitfor the best men on earth. Ifhe do 
Bots his insensibility is to be pitied. For ourown 
part, if we had the least fraction of ground and 
the least fraction of leisure, we would plant a grape. 
vine, that we might have one more thing to lift 
our hearts in thankfulness to God. The grape- 
vine is no fickle thing,—one year bountifully be- 
stowing, and the next entirely witholding its 
luscious clusters, 

We will say nothing about preparing the soil 
and pruning ; that we leave to the different man- 
uals for grape cultivation; but to those living in 
our latitude, where the winter occasionally kills 
the canes, and the season 1s often too short to ri- 
pen the fruit of the Isabella vines, we have a word 
to say about trellises. We have eighteen or twenty 
vines trained upon Patent Elevating trellises, (a 
contrivance that had suggested itself to the mind 
of one of our horticulturists, Mr. Tuacker, but 
before he could carry it out he found that the idea 
had been monopolized, and nothing remained but 
to purchase the right of using the Patent trellis.) 
This trellis, as used by us, is eleven feet in length 
and eight feet wide, thoroughly framed and 
painted ; anc instead of being set upright in the 
ground, its side-pieces are fastened by pins tu the 
tops of two short posts rising eight or ten inches 
above the ground. The vines fastened to this 
trellis can be placed horizontally, vertically, or at 
any intermediate angle at pleasure, and secured 
by adjustable props fastened to the trellis by pins. 


The advantages of this trellis are two-fold. In 
the first place it admits of the vines being easily 
let down to the surface of the ground, so that 
they can be covered with evergreen boughs during 
the winter, thus effectually protecting the canes 
from any exposure that would kill the eyes. In 
the second place it enables us to keep the vines in 
a horizontal position until the leaves form upon 
one side of the trellis, and the fruit upon the 
other. After elevating the trellis the fruit is left 
unshaded and fully exposed to the sun, thereby 
insuring its earlier ripening. Grapes grown upon 
this trellis will, other things being equal, ripen a 
week or ten days sooner than those grown in the 
shade of their own leaves. This has been the 
case with us. The Isabella will not always 
thoroughly ripen upon this trellis, yet when we 
yconsider the excellence of this grape, and the un- 
certainty of its ripening in very unfavorable years, 
any thing that will hasten its ripening a week, 
will rejoice the fruit-grower. With this method 
of managing the vine, we expect to be made 
thankful many tines by an abundant crop of 
grapes, as we have this year, after so severe a 
winter as the last, 








The Seen and Unseen--an Analogy. 

How little of any intellectual or spiritual pro- 
cess is seen on the outside! To a being unac- 
quainted with language, and who had never be- 
fore seen the human race, our evening gatherings 
for reading ‘ Dred’ would present a spectacle rath- 
er ludicrous. A number of animals seated close 
together in a square enclosure; une of them in 
the middle, with a bundle of sheets covered with 
hieroglyphics before him. He sets to work ut- 
tering a variety of sounds, to the evident edifica- 
tion of the other animals. Every now and then, 
as if at a given signal, a peculiar sound arises from 
the concourse, acompanied by a general shaking of 
sides ; at others crystal drops may be seen steal- 
ing down the faces of one and another. All 
which is, to the spectator, utterly unintelligible. 
How little of the real transaction would he see! 
The communication of ideas, the most important 
part of it, does not show itself on the outside. 

We trace an analogy, in many such things, with 
some spiritual truths that are of vital interest to 
us. For instance, the Second Coming was a 
transaction which had its most important effects 
in the unseen sphere ; and those who looked at 
it merely as it manifested itself in the outward 
world, might have thought it as insignificant or 
even ridiculous as our readings would appear to 
the spectator we have supposed. 

There is another analogy that has sometimes 
pleased us. Look at the majestic forces of grav- 
ity and inertia, as they exhibit themselves in the 
orbs which we see slowly moving through the 
immensity of space. Here on the face of vur 
planet, how intense is the force of steam, the vol- 
cano, the earthquake, or the waves of ocean; 
gravity seems little beside them. But when we 
think that the earth, with all its seas and coun- 
tries, its nations and its history, is, as seen from 
Mars for instance, but a bright morning and eve- 
ning star, as Venus is to us, we get a true idea 
how great is this gentle force. In comparison to 
it, how small is all this fuss and sputter on the 





face of the planet. Perhaps the inhabitants of 





Mars, if there are any, are even speculating wheth- 
er the Earth is inhabited or not! 


This presents a comparison with spiritual 
things somewhat like the last. Too apt is human 
nature, ‘in the noise of our daily vanities,’ to lose 
sight of those unseen forces which move all things 
in their orbits around God the Creator. We may 
be overwhelmed with trouble, as by the lava of a 
volcano, or all things may seem to go wrong, as 
in an earthquake ; but the form of the planet is 
not altered, nor its motions; and in the long 
course of things, if we have only faith to believe 
it, these things are working actually for our pre- 
servation. 





. Out of the Window. 

We have just sat down to write something about 
grapes; but our eye goes out of the office window 
to look at a tit-bit of scenery that we have looked 
at a score of times before, and that has gladdened 
and thrilled our heartsas often. But how changed 
since we sat at the same window five weeks ago. 
Then the grass was at its greenest,—the trees at 
their leafiest,—and the creek, though sparkling 
and shimmering with light and life, and creeping 
along in its languid course, seemed to court the 
shade and obscurity of the overhanging elms and 
lindens. To-day Autumnal brown seems fairly 
established. The trees lift theirvbare and black 
limbs against the October clouds, and look like so 
many lines penciled against the sky. The leaves, 
but yesterday the parts of Autumn’s many-tinted 
finery, lie strewn upon the creek’s little gravelly 
beach, where ever and anon, tossed and whirled 
by the wind, they seem to be dancing and caracol- 
ing in a delirium of joy at their new found liberty. 
And the creek, no longer able to conceal itself, is 
divested of its summer mystery and lies like a 
cold, pale thing. Why the sadness of autumn? 
The days die brilliantly,—the years die gorgeously, 
Nature surrounds the expiring day and ycar with 
all the witchery of light and shade, varied hues 
and dreamy haze, as if to teach believers that 
death is not the thing of terror that men make 
it. As for ourselves, we feel that immortality is 
ours, and are determined to claim the immunity 
from death which the Gospel promises the be- 
liever ; but experience is teaching us to live hap- 
pily, and if God so orders it, then to die content- 
edly, in full assurance that a new and brighter 
spring-time is to be ours. 





Events of the Week. 

The Black Warrior, which left Havana on the 
16th inst., brings news that there was a British 
brig-of-war there, having on board 6,000 stand of 
arms for the use of the Spanish faction against 
the Dominican Republic, to be taken down in a 
few days by an officer of the Spanish army, and 
that the annexation of the West End would be 
insisted on by the Spanish faction as another gem 
in the Spanish Crown. Everything was prepared 
for the invasion of Mexico as soon as the expected 
orders to that effect should arrive from Madrid. 

By last advices from Nicaragua, we learn that 
General Walker was concentrating his forces at 
Granada to await an attack from the combined 
armies of the Central American States. Walker's 
army now numbers 1,500 Americans, having been 
joined by Cols. Kerden and Saunders, and 150 re- 
eruits, by the last San Francisco steamer. The 
enemy number about 3,000, mostly natives. It 
was expected that a decisive battle would be 
fought about the 10th inst. Walker has passed a 
deciee repealing a former act of the Federal Con- 
stituent Assembly, providing that slavery should 
be forever excluded from the five Central Ameri- 
can States. Thus in effect slavery is now recog- 
nized in Nicaragua. 


Latest news, Oct. 14th, from Lawrence, Kansas, 
inform us that twe hundred and forty emigrants 
had been arrested near the Nebraska line, by Col. 
Cook, at the head of. four hundred dragoons.— 
They were on their way to Lecompton. It is 
supposed they were arrested because found in a 
body. Gov. Geary boards with Sheriff Jones. 
The Special Court for the trial of the Free State 
prisoners convened on that day. Not a Pro-Sla- 
very man has yet been arrested in the Territory 
by order of Governor Geary. A letter from 
Chicago, having advices from Nebraska City, says 
that Mr. Eldridge, the Conductor, procured per- 
mission from Gov. Geary to enter the Territory 
with the ordinary arms of Emigrants, it being 
assured that the intentions of the party were 
peaceful. Onarriving at Plymouth, Kansas, on 
the 10th inst., they found Dept. Marshal Preston 
with seven hundred troops acting as a posse, with 
six pieces of artillery, drawn up to oppose their 
further progress. ‘The Marshal ordered them to 





halt, and informed the whole party that they 
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were prisoners. All the baggage of the party: was 
seized and searched, and the party ordered under 
a guard, the troops being instructed to shoot any 
one attempting to escape. The emigrants were 
mostly from the Western States. 

Charpentier, the last of the parties implicated 


in the late frauds upon the Northern Railroad | 





THE CIRCULAR. 


tiles. There are thirty-two of these cars, which 
are kept in perpetual motion by an endless chain 
taking just half an hour to make the circuit, 
during which they take in the bread and turn it 
out perfectly baked. The whole process of bak- 
ing is carried on with mathematical accuracy, 
the time which the bread remains in the oven 


Company of France, was arrested last Thursday | being exactly adapted to the heat, so that the 


near Newburg, where he had disguised himself 
as a farm laborer, 
MISCELLANY. 

..--The New Orleans Delta learns that the Red 
River has damned up its own mouth, and now 
makes its way to the Gulf through Atchafaga 
Bayou. This is thought to be its old course by 
which it emptied into the Gulf far to the west of 
the Mississippi. 

...- A new fashioned life-boat has been invent- 
ed, which it is thought will entirely supersede all 
those now before the public. The boat consists 
of an inner and outer frame, the inner being the 
boat proper, and the outer is the floating appara- 
sus. The outer case revolves round the inner, so 
that it is quite immaterial which side comes up- 
permost when the apparatus is cast from the ship. 
Thirty or forty persons may be accemmodated 
with seats inside, and if the waves dash in un- 
pleasantly, they can pull together two sliding cov- 
ers above their heads, Le ventilated through the 
air-holes with which this casting is provided, and, 
moreover, work a set of paddles which are 
attached to the outer shell, but worked by handles 
attached to a lever running along the middle of 
the seats.— Home Journal. 

...A few weeks since, H.C. Hosmer drove 
the locomotive, Flying Cloud, with two cars at- 
tached, over the road between Syracuse and Roch- 
ester—eighty-one miles—in one hundred minutes ; 
iess than a minute and fifteen seconds per mile. 
‘This is thought to be the quickest time, for the 
distance, on record. 

...- According to recent letters from Galves- 
ton, the population of the State of ‘Texas has in- 
creased nearly four hundred per cent. in ten years 
—a circumstance unprecedented in the South. 
The increase in the population of other Southern 
States, according to the last returns of the census, 
in a similar period, was, in Florida, twenty-six, 
per cent.; South Carolina, five per cent.; Georgia, 
twenty-two per cent.; Maryland, eleven per cent.; 
Alabama, eight per cent.; North Carolina, two 
per cent.; Tennessee, six per cent.; Kentucky, 
thirty-eight per cent.; Louisiana, thirty per cent.; 
Virginia, twenty per cent. : 

....AMr. James Harrison, Jr., has invented a 
steam whistle to be attached to locomotives, to 
be so regulated at starting as to ‘ whistle itself’ 
at the different stations without the intervention 
of the engineer. 

.... Four Slave States, Maryland, Delaware, 
Virginia, and Kentucky, now have Fremont Elec- 
toral tickets. We should not be surprised if the 
Non-Extensionists at the South should cast as 
many votes at the coming Presidential election as 
did the Abolitionists at the North sixteen years 
ago, when they pulled only a little over five 
thousand votes. Nciu-Extension isa milder thing 
than Abolition to be sure; but things do move 
nevertheless. 

....One of the South Carolina Colleges has 
recently rejected Wayland’s Moral Science from 
its list of text books, a book as extensively used 
ut the South as at the North. The South has 
from time to time winced under its necessity of 
patronizing Northern colleges and using Northern 
books, and has talked of creating a literature of 
its own. For our own part, we do not believe 
that an intellectual life adequate to the task, ex- 
ists at the South. 

...-' The improvements in bread-making,’ says 
the Tribune, ‘have been next to nothing for a 
hundred years.’ A Mr. Berdan of Brooklyn has 
by the invention of a new oven and the applica- 
tion of machinery to the manufacture of bread, 
been able to reduce the cost to the consumer of 
making a barrel of flour into bread, from eight 
dollars to one dollar, and will, it is thought, be 
able to supersede the three hundred and fifty 
bakeries of that city. The same paper further 
says, “It is a very large business that consumes 





_ five barrels of flour a-day, but the new bakery can 


use up five hundred barrels. The oven is so con- 
structed that it may be kept in perpetual activity, 
and the heat is maintained at a permanent temper- 
ature by a self-regulating power of a most ingeni- 
ous construction. The oven is upright, twenty 
feet high and eighteen feet broad by eight feet in 
depth. The bread is placed in iron pans or cars 
of fifteen superficial fect, having floors of fire 





accidents of over-baking and under-baking are 
jmpossible. The whole of the machinery is put 
in operation by a steam-engine of sixteen horse 
power, and works with a degree of ease and 
accuracy that appears miraculous.” 

....Prof. B. S. Hendrick, of the North Caro- 
lina University, has declared himself in favor of 
the election of Fremont, and against the further 
extension of Slavery. 

--++The Tribune's correspondent at Torunto, 
Canada West, says, that “ Mrs. Stowe claims copy 
right for Dred in Canada; and the Canadian 
publishers of the work—one residing in Montre- 
al, another in Toronto, and the third in London— 
have been or are ty be forthwith restrained from 
selling their issues, by an injunction from ‘the 
Court of Chancery.” 

...- The depopulation of Ireland still continues. 
The general decrease of population has been at 
the rate of 49 persons to the square mile. The 
decrease between 1841 and 1851 was 1,622,739, 
or nearly 20 per cent.; but applying the ordinary 
rate of increase, as it may fairly be applied, the 
computation exhibits the enormous joss to g¢the 
Trish population of 2,466,385 individuals,-—that is 
to say, the total now amounts to 6,552,385 souls: 
while under ordinary circumstances, it would have 
been calculable, five years ago, at more than 
9,000,000. This Celtic remnant appear rather too 
hard a morsel for the Anglo-Saxon to digest, but 
it is to be hoped that the Americo-Saxon will be 
adequate to the task. 

...-Mr T. W. Whitney, the artist, during his 
voyage to and from Liverpool, has completed an 
ingenious apparatus by which the principal sails of 
the vessel are made to evade the fury of the winds 
and reefing is entirely dispensed with. By an ap 
plication of a single valve to each sail, in such a 
manner as to work the sails on deck, the vessel 
is enabled to carry sail to the last moment ina 
high wind. The model is now under examination 
at one of our principal shipping houses.—Erve. 
Post. 

.... The Schooner, Dean Richmond, loaded 
with wheat, whose clearance from Chicago was 
noticed in the Circular some time since, arrived 
safely at Liverpool after a run of sixty days—ten 
days longer time than it is thought would be re- 
quired for another voyage. Of this fact the London 
Times speaks thus: “We much doubt whether, 
with the exception of the account of Mr. Besse- 
mer’s new process for che manufacturing of iron, 
we have for many years past noticed any transac- 
tion which is hkely to exercise so great an influ- 
ence upon the destinies of this country. The 
voyage of the Dean Richmond seems to decide 
the question of the region whence our supplies, 
of grain over and above our own produce are for 
the future to be drawn. It is the beginning of a 
keen competition between the English and the 
United States farmer; not that we entertain the 
shadow of fear for our own people in the friendly 
contest. If they cannot in ordinary years under- 
sell, with fair profits to themselves, the Unit- 
ed States consignments, which are gecessarily 
weighted with a heavy charge for freight upon 
the most favorable supposition, we are much 
mistaken. The British farmer will be compelled 
to look about him, to become a scientific cultiva- 
tur, toemploy machinery—to do his best, in 
short; and the result, as far as he is concerned, 
is certain. But how enormous is the gain to this 
country, to be assured that for the future, in sea- 
sons of scarcity, we shall be able to obtain in the 
most perfect condition, and at a moderate rate, 
boundless supplies of grain from the northwest- 
ern provinves of the United States, which of course, 
will take our manufactures in return.” 


...-We have been of the opinion for a long 
time that lighting by oil lamps is a ‘slow coach’ 
operation, and that some apparatus for supplying 
gas in smail quantities could be contrived. The 
Tribune speaks as follows of Aubin’s Portable 
Gas Works: “ Rosin is mingled with saw-dust 
and deposited in a deep pan in the tcp of a stove, 
the cover of which pan or retort is sealed by dip- 
ping into a groove filled with melted solder. 
This simple apparatus, with an equally simple 
method of purifying the product, (by mingling 
with steam, and then allowing the latter to con- 
dense, ) is capable of supplying a sufficient quantity 
of the most highly illaminating gas to lighta 





large manufactory or hotel at a very moderate 
expense either for material or attendance.” 
<ivninnceiingeal saa aia dere 
An Oneida Journal. 

Thursday, Oct. 16.—A ‘cold snap’ now for a 
few days—one or two mornings the mercury 
down to 20 degrees—reminding us that ‘Old 
Boreas’ is coming with his cold fingers and 
toes and chattering teeth. On the whole Wwe 
dread not his appearance, though we once did, but 
rather enjoy his cool embrace, it makes one feel 
so keen and brisk. It is a busy time with us 
now all round; every one finds occasion enough 
to be ‘up and doing.’ Corn-husking, fruit and 
vegetable gathering plowing, ditching, etc., ped- 
dling, and work in the shops, keep us all astir. 
Orders for bags and traps come in faster than we 
can fill them; but we hope, with our improved 
facilities and increased activity, soon to be able to 
supply alldemands. By the way, our corn and 
potatoes turn out a very good crop for this sea- 
son, which we take as the reward of scientific and 
thorough cultivation.——lIn our evening meeting 
it was proposed to take up in order for considera- 
tion and criticism the various interests of the 
Association. The subject of music was brought 
up, as there had been some discordances in that 
line. It was noticed that there had been less 
interest taken in the exercises of the parlor band 
of late, and a neglect of private practice by the 
members of the band. This was attributed ina 
great measure to the distracting influence of the 
brass band that has been starzed among us this 
summer. The great object of music with us is to 
promote spiritual harmony and good teeling; and 
all our exercises should be directed to that end. 

Friday, 17.—We have now readings in the 
Berean in place of the Bible-zame, having got 
through the Bible by course in our lesson last Tues- 
day morning, and promise ourselves much edifi- 
cation in the reconsideration of our foundation 
principles.——Matters in the trap-shop up for 
discussion in the evening meeting, in pursuance 
of the plan adopted at the last meeting. Things 
a little out of order here, persons complaining of 
the work being unattractive, &c. Criticism of 
the foreman for worldliness and inattention to 
the spiritual interests of the shop. In the selec- 
tion of the workmen, two of our gardinal princi- 
ples have been deviated from somewhat, viz., the 
true combination of the old and the young, the 
spiritual and the unspiritual, and the commingling 
of the sexes in labor. Too much reference has 
been had to the immediate results of labor, and 
not enough to thé spiritual tone of the company. 
There were found to be too many yuung men and 
boys employee to preserve a healthy tone, and it 
was not made sufficiently attractive to the women 
to join in the work. A change must be effected 
in these respects. Further discussion postponed 
till next evening. 

Sunday, 19.—A busy day asusual. Several 
peddlers have returned lately, having done well. 
Profits of the silk basiness better than we ex- 
pected, considering the great rise in the price of 
silk, and the difficulty of selling at higher rates. 
In the evening it was noticed that there had been 
great improvement in keeping things in their 
places since the late discussions on the subject of 
order; but it was thought there was room for 
much more improvement. and it was resolved to 
form ourselves into a vigilant police, to ferret out 
and drive from our midst the spirit of disorder, 
as an enemy to our best interests. 

Monday, 20.—Criticism of the Printing Office, 
Commended in general as an exainple of order and 
neatness. Sume fzult found with the condition of 
the type cases, and with the needless mistakes in 
the typography of the paper. These, however, 
are mainly owing to the inexperience of the com- 
positors and proof-correctors. Writers for The 
Circular were advised to get aclear dea of its 
function, in order to judge correctly what is suit- 
able for its columns. _It is not its office to cater 
for the entertainment of the worldly public; but 
to provide for the spiritual wants of the family of 
believers— to minister (he truth on all the inter- 
ests of life. 

Wednesday, Oct. 22%—A curious atmospheric 
phenomenon is observable to-day. After a suc- 
cession of several glorious Arcadian, Indian-summer 
days, in which the weather seemed to grow more 
and more poetical, the soft haze of theskies blend- 
ing everything in a dreamy incertitude above and 

low, we were waked this morning by a dash of 
rain, which however, did not last long. It was 
accompanied by a dense, down-settling mist, 
which, instead of shutting out the sun’s hght 
like an ordinary cloud, seemed simply to disperse | 
it, and give a diffused glow hke that produced by | 
the ground glass of an astral lamp. The light 











seen through this medium was a yellowish green. 
and it colored every thing—sky and grass appeare:! 
nearly alike. Later in the day the vapors thick- 
ened, still preserving the ghastly astral complex- 
ion of the morning, but nearly turning day into 
night, so that now, at 2 o’clock P. M., we are 
writing and type-setting at the printing-office by 
lamp light. In the company of observers who 
gathered at the door after breakfast to speculate 
on the scene, some remarked on the use that 
might be made of it by the Millerite believers. 
and others raised the query whethet we might 
net be passing through the body or tail of a come:t 

Horricutturat Work.—The Community has 
decided to enter again upon the culture of the 
Peach, and the ground must be fitted for the 
spring planting. More apple trees are to be set 
this fall, if not, then land must be fitted for them. 
A new plum-orchars is to take the place of the 
old one which suffered so severely the two past 
winters. Preparing ground for setting a thousand 
currant bushes and as many grape vines as_possi- 
ble. Cuntinuation of the :ow of trees upon each 
side of the read between the House and the Cir- 
cularium, More shade trees to be planted on the 


House grounds. 
eS 


‘Let him that is Athirst Come.’ 

When we read the many promises of 
God to the thirsty soul, we are led to 
thank Him for circumstances, however 
trying, whica tend to excite in us that 
intensity of longing which David experi- 
enced when he said ‘ As the hart panteth 
after the water brooks, so panteth my 
soul after thee O God. My soul thirsteth 
for God, for the living God.’ This is the 
language of the earnest heart, and for 
such God has made bounteous provision 
in such promises as these: ‘Ho every 
one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, 
and he that hath no money, come ye, 
buy and eat; yea come, buy wine and 
milk, without money and without price.’ 


‘I will give unto him that is athirst of 


the fountain of the water of life freely.’ 


‘Blessed are they which do hunger and — 


thirst after righteousness; for they shall be 
filled.’ 
righteousness—fellowship with himself— 
will satisfy our hearts ; and it is in merey 
ana love that he deprives us of external 
pleasures from time to time ; thus crea- 
ting in usa thirst and panting after the 
‘living God.’ The most delicious nectar 
would be unappreciated by one who is 
destitute of an appetite. but with what 
eagerness is the proffered water quaffed 
by one who is truly athirst. Let us 
bless God then for anything that makes 
us hunger and thirst after him—the 
‘living water ;’ believing that at last we 
shall experience the truth of Christ’s 
words—‘ Whosoever drinketh of the wa- 
ter that I shall give him, shall never 
thirst ; but the water that I shall give 
him, shall be in him a well of wate: 
springing up inte everlasting life.’ =f 





The Nutriment of Life. 

We are brought up to depend on the 
food which we eat, for life; and on doe- 
tors, medicine, and various outward 
things, for the restoration of life, when 
it becomes impaired by disease. This 
is the gross philosophy of unbelief, look- 
ing through darkened eyes, and treating 
the subject on brute conditions and prin- 
ciples. It overlooks the first grand agent 
of life and health, stated by Christ at 
the close of his forty days fast ‘Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every wore 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of (od. 

This connection between our life and 
the word of God, is stated over and over 
again by Christ, with startling emphasis ; 
aud in the various forms of his expression, 
is a subject of inexhaustible interest and 


God knows that nothing short of 
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depth. ‘I am the bread 
living Father hath sent me, and I live 
by the Father; so he that eateth me 
shall live by me. This is that bread 
which came down from heaven; not as 
your fathers did eat manna and are dead ; 
he that eateth of this bread shall live 
forever.’ &c. We need not repeat here 
the intense reiterations of this idea which 
occur in the conversation of the 6th of 
John, by which many of his disciples 
were offended ; or those in his conversa- 
tion with the woman of Samaria and oth- 
ers, The reader who is interested, always 
tinds profit in recurring to these passages 
for himself. We will only note down 
some individual impressions that we 
have gathered from fresh thoughts and 
perceptions of the subject. 

1. The nature of the Word of God 
which is offered as the sustainer of life. 
We understand by it, inspiration, the liv- 
ing will of God going ferth intelligently 
to man. Christ so defines it in the dis- 
course we have quoted from: ‘The words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit 
and they are life.’ Paul again, speaks of 
the Word of God, as ‘ quick [living] and 
powerful, sharper than any two-edged 
sword,’ &c. Every believer knows more 
or less of the meaning of this description 
—that the Word of God is not merely a 
sound striking the ear, or a form meet- 
ing the eye, or a law appealing to the 
conscience, but is a power penetrating 
the heart. It is that which created light 
at the beginning, and which raised Christ 
from the dead. 

2. The effect of the Word of God re- 
ceived in our nature, is universal life.— 
We see no reason whatever for qualifying 
and limiting the scripture language in 
such a way as to make it mean only life 
to the soul, though here doubtless is its 
first and most important effect. Eating 
and drinking the living Word of God, 
though a spiritual fact, sweeps with its 
consequences the whole circle of our na- 
ture, including the body as well as the 
soul, Such was Christ’s view: ‘He 
that eateth me, even he shall live by me.’ 
—-‘ Not as your fathers did eat manna in 
the wilderness and are dead: he that 
eateth of this bread shall live forever.’— 
*He that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live ; and whoso- 
ever liveth and believeth in me, shall nev- 
er die.’ &c. It is a power of eternal life, 
saving the soul, and taking effect con- 
stantly on the body—resulting sooner or 
later, as it did with Christ, in a perfect 
resurrection. Even with those who lose 
their bodies, it is an element that shall 
ultimately restore them: ‘ Whoso eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood, hath 
eternal life ; and I will raise him up at 
the last day.’ ’ 

This wholesale view, which includes 
the body as well as the soul, within the 
scope of Christ’s meaning, is according 
to true philosophy as well as Scripture. 

The theory that puts a barrier betweer. 
the soul and the body, limiting the effect 
of spiritual life to one, and exeluding it 
from the other, is one of the absurdities 
of unbelief. Life cannot be decisively di- 
vided up in that way. Every one knows 
by his own consciousness that life is a 
unit, and that the life of his body isa 
part—a frontier extension of his central 
existence. Hence, those ‘ who have tast- 
ed the good word of God, and the powers 
of the world to come,’ know by the deep- 








of their souls, is suitable and destined for 
their bodies also. Paul frequently urges 
this idea, as in the following passage : 
‘If the spirit of him that raised up Jesus 
from the dead dwell in you, he that raised 
up Christ from the dead shall also quick- 
en your mortal bodies by his spirit that 
dwelleth in you.’ Rom. 8:11. And again, 
‘IT am crucified with Christ: nevertheless 
I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: 
and THE LIFE WHICH I NOW LIVE IN THE 
FLESH, I life by the faith of the Son of 
God, who loved me, and gave himself for 
me.’ Gal. 2: 20. He also wrote to the 
Philippians that he was pressing forward 
to a full knowledge of Christ, ‘if by any 
means he might attain unto the resur- 
rection of the dead.’ 

3. How is the spiritual Word received 
into our nature? The process is oftenest 
compared in the scriptures to ‘eating: 
by which we are pointed to the conscious 
fact that our spiritual centre has a re- 
ceptive faculty and demand, correspond- 
ing to hunger, thirst, and the reception 
of food. The Word o1 God, conveying 
his spiritual life, is its appropriate supply; 
and conjunction is effected by a natural 
process, whether it is called faith, believ- 
ing, receiving, oreating. It is the action 
of a wakened heart perceiving the natural 
object of its desire, in truth, and the Spir- 
it of truth. Weare exhorted ‘as new 
born babes, to desire the sincere milk of 
the word, that we may grow thereby.’ 

4, The word of God, which is the bread 
of life, is always accessible to the hungry. 
‘ Give us this day our daily bread,’ is the 
authorized prayer of Christ. Blessed are 
they that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, for they shall be filled.’ ‘If 
any man thirst, let him come unto me 
and drink. Asthe scripture hath said, 
out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water.’ ‘Let him that is athirst come. 
And whosoever will, let him take of the 
water of life freely.’ The only thing 
wanted to receive a full and free supply, 
in all circumstances, is the appetite; and 
this God can give. Those whose heart- 
thirst has ever been awakened by the fail- 
ure of outward objects, or otherwise, know 
how ready our heavenly Father is to give 
good things to them that ask him. And 
when, in these circumstances, a fresh in- 
spiration of God’s will comes to the heart, 
either in the form of new truth, or a work 
to do, we know how truly it proves life to 
the whole man. A draught of the word 
of God, is better than food or medicine— 
at all times it is the agent of health to 
body and soul. 





Plenteous Redemption. 

The time is promised when ‘the earth 
shall be filled with the knowledge of God, 
as the waters cover the sea.’ What an 
expression of copiousness—the image of 
all that is boundless, fathomless, and 
eternal. Now, we find here and there a 
spring or jet of celestial wisdom, but then 
‘the heavens will drop down from above, 
the skies will pour down righteousness, 
and the earth open, that righteousness 
may spring up ;’ there will be ‘ showers 
of blessing’—a very deluge of the glory of 
God. Then ‘ they shall not teach every 
man his neighbor, saying, Know the Lord; 
for all shall know him from the least of 
them even unto the greatest.’ 

The prophecies abound in variations 
of the same pronise—that in the dispen- 
sation of the fullness of times there shall 








be the most generous profusion of grace 
and spiritual blessing. It is easy to 
conceive of the earth as flooded with 
iniquity, and very natural to think of 
evil, as prolific and unconquerable ; but 
we are apt to think that righteousness 
can live here only by sufferance, and the 
saints must get along with just as little 
as will do. ‘Abundance of grace’ is too 
good to expect; and it would be new 
times entirely to receive more than we 
ask for—to have supply exceed demand. 
But God will reverse all these ideas in 
due time. He has sworn—‘ As truly as 
I live, all the earth shall be filled with 
the glory of God.’ ‘ With him is plente- 
ous redemption.’ If sin has abounded, 
grace shal] much more abound. He will 
yet overwhelm the world with his good- 
ness and bounty, giving them the graces 
of the Spirit without stint, and without 
price. 








Where shall we get our Sugar? 


The recent general enhancement of the cur- 
rent prices of Sugars, though stimulated and 
swelled by speculation, has a genuine basis.— 
In the first place, there is an increase of sever- 
al per cent. in the population of the civilized 
world within the last quarter of a century, in- 
suring a like increase in the natural demand 
for Sugar. ° Then it is not doubtful that, in 
the general absence of wars, the proportion of 
people able to purchase and consume Sugar 
and other luxuries to the extent of their desires, 
has likewise increased. It is further true that 
the general manufacture and use of Preserved 
Fruits, &c., is rapidly increasing. But the 
successive failures of the Grape for several 
years past has led to the diversion of the Beet 
crop of France—which is very large and im- 
portant— from the F sae of sugar to that 
of Brandy—the French brandics, formerly 
made of the juice of the Grape, bearing a rep- 
utation and a price throughout the world which 
render this conversion highly profitable. — 
Hence France, which, from Napoleon’s corona- 
tion to Louis Philippe’s dethronement had been 
steadily advancing toward the point of produc- 
ing her own Sugar, has recently been falling 
rapidly back to a position of dependence for 
her supply on the tropical cane-growing Indies. 
It is understood that the production of Sugar 
in the British West Indies has fallen off since 
Emancipation—the liberated negroes finding 
employment more to their taste than the severe 
labor of the cane-field and sugar mill—though 
in British Guiana the production of Sugar has 
recently been and is still rapidly increasing. 
California and Australia have had some part 
in producing the general result-—these countries 
producing little or no Sugar while consuming 
largely, and at the same time increasing the 
world’s supply of bullion, and thereby om Sve 
ing the prices of nearly everything but gold. 

It is clear that the annual production of Su- 
gar must be increased—but where ? and how ? 
The severe cold of last Winter destroyed a 
great deal of cane, and practically diminished 
the area of tropical cane-growing soil. India 
and the adjacent regions of Southern Asia 
might produce more Sugar, but their people 
are very slow to change the direction of their 
industry, while those of Spanish America have 
little industry of any sort. There is more Su- 
gar land in the West Indies, but it is mainly 
wilderness, which can only be converted into 
cane-fielgls at heavy cost and by severe labor— 
of course, quite slowly. 

In view of these facts, inquiry has very 
properly been made for saccharine plants adapt- 
ed to the temperate zone, and which moony 
sie yan employed in the production of Sugar. 

ntil some plant of this sort is found and ex- 
tensively cultivated, it is not probable-that the 
price of Sugar, as measured by that of Wheat, 
Beef and other edibles, will be essentially re- 
dueed. With the prospect of an active de- 
mand and a high price for Sugar through sev- 
eral years ahead, it seems but reasonable that 
the Sugar-producing area should be enlarged, 
if that be found praeticable. 

That there is no lack of plants from which 
Sugar can be made, is well known. Indian 
Corn, the Roek Maple, and some other trees, 
the Beet-root and sundry other esculents, con- 
tain and yield sugar, but generally at a cost 
above that at which it can be extracted from 
the Cane. There is, therefore, areal and real- 
ized demand for a sugar-producing plant which 
may be grown in temperate latitudes, and which 
will yield nearly or quite as bountifully, in view 
of their relative cost, as the Cane. 

These requirements, it is believed, are satis- 
fied in the Sorghum Saccharum or Sugar 
Millet, which has for ages been cultivated as a 
sugar plant in China and in Southern Africa. 
Our attention was first called to it in Paris 






last summer, by a gentlemen who had 





own 
it for years iu Nata!, (South Africa,) where, 
as in China, it had been cultivated for sugar. 
making from time immemorial. His confidence 
in its adaptation to temperate climates was 
very sanguine, and he gave us some account 
of it, which was promptly embodied in a letter 
to the Trinune. * - ° 7 ° 

We have seen this Sorghum growing and nearly 
ripened this Fall in diverse sevtions of our own 
State and Northern Pennsylvania, and estimate 
its average hight in good soil at fully ten feet. 
Our own little patch will average more than 
that, but a high wind knocked most of it down 
more thana month ago. That it is destined to 
prove one of the best fodder plants, we have 
no doubt ; but we fear it will not usually ripen 
its seed much north of this city. But the 
seed, like that of broom-corn, is small and 
light ; enough of it to seed an acre (for su- 
gar) would pie fill a four-quart measure, or 
weigh six pounds. If grown for fodder, it 
should of course be sown much thicker. We 
have no doubt that it will pretty uniformly 
ripen on all the New-Jersey soil that will pro- 
duce sweet potatoes or melons,and that every 
Northern farmer will find his account in grow- 
ing at least an acre of it for fodder alone, even 
though he be obliged to buy his seed. That 
it will prove profitable southward of this city, 
cannot be doubted. 

We have tasted the sirup made from Sor- 
ghum, and find it quite palatable. We trust 
our farmers will cautiously enter upon its cul- 
tivation ; though we do not believe any Sugar 
will be made from it at a profit for several 
years yet. Inexperience, want of the requisite 
machinery for crushing, boiling, refining, &c., 
with the necessarily high price of seed, seem 
to stand in the way of any immediate realiza- 
tion of the sanguine visions of the seed-sellers. 
But if each enterprising farmer will obtain a 
little seed next Winter—through his repre- 
sentative in Congress, if he cannot procure it 
otherwise—and plant this at [ndian-Corn dis- 
tance in the richest, warmest land he can de- 
vote to it, he may grow a fair supply of seed 
next year, and satisfy himself by experiment 
that his cattle will eat the stalk and leaves 
with avidity. Two years hence he may grow 
a considerable patch, save the seed and feed 
the stalks ; and now he niay begin to think of 
Sugar-making, if he sha!l meantime have thor- 
oughly informed himself with regard to it. If 
we can avoid a Multicaulis fever with regard 
to Sorghum, we shall soon find it a valuable 
addition to the staples of our Free as well as 
Slave State Agriculture.— Tribwne. 





Unver tue Deerp.—The Arctic, which ar- 
rived at the Navy Yard on Tuesday, has sound- 
ed the Atlantic all the way across, finding the 
greatest depth 2,070 fathoms (more than two 
miles.) It was not accomplished without dif- 
ficulties, as many of the instruments used were 
new inventions. The bed of the ocean, in the 
section traversed by the Arctic, is a plateau, as 
already announced by Capt. Berryman, who 
had twice before sounded across the Atlantic. 
The bottom in the deepest part isa very fine 
mud, of a mouse-gray color, so soft that the 
sounding instruments freyuently sank several 
feet into the mud. They brought up specimens 
of the bottom, at every sounding, in quills which 
were attached to the end of the saaliie instru- 
ment. Toward the shoreson each side, this 
mud ehanges into a fine green ooze. No other 
substances were met with, no rock, nor any- 
thing that might prove fatal to a telegraph 
wire. There seems to be now nothing to hin- 
der the great work, to unite Europe and Amer- 
ica by means of a teicgraph wire; an under- 
taking so grand that few thought it possible. 
The whole distance across was found to be 
1,640 sea miles, from St. John, N. F., to Valen- 
tia Harbor, Ireland. The greatest depth was 
found nearly in the ecnter between these two 
plaees. The profile of the Atlantic bed, on 
this route, is of by far easier grade than many 
of our railroad profiles.— Tribune. 





Tue Races or Man.—Dr. Charles Picker- 
ing,an English author of a book entitled as 
above, describes eleven distinct races of men, 
founded on what he deems essential differen- 
ces. He thus enumerates them, and the pop- 
ulation of each race: White, 350,000,000 ; 
Mongolian, 300,000,000; Malayan, 120,000. 
000 ; 
000,000 ; Ethiopian, 5,000,000; Abyssinian, 
8,000,000 ; Papuan, 3,000,000; Australian, 
500,000 ; Hottentot, 500,000; Total, 900. 
000,000. Dr. Pickering argues that the bu- 
man race radiated from four centers ; one frow 
Thibet, in Asia ; two from Abyssinia, in Africa ; 
three and four from North and South America. 
— Newark Advertiser. 
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Telingan, 60,000,000; Negro, 55, . 
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